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JEAN VALJEAN 

By Victor Hugo 

The hero-story of" Les Miserable?" condensed by Ernest Ingcrsoll, and illustrated by Brion, Vierge, 
Scott, E. Bayard, E. Morin, Valnay and Lix. 

Chapter I 



MON SEIGNEUR WELCOME 

In i 815 M. Charles Myriel was Bishop of D . He was a man of seventy- 
five years of age, and had arrived at D accompanied by an old maid, Mile. 

Baptistine, who was his sister, and ten years younger than himself. Their only 

servant was an elderly female 
named Madame Magloire, M. 
Myriel had no property, as his 
family had been ruined by the 
Revolution, but his sister had 
an annuity of 500 francs, which 
had sufficed at the curacy for 
personal expenses. M. 
Myriel, as bishop, received 
from the State 15,000 francs 
a year, nine-tenths of which 
he appropriated to charity. 
The episcopal palace of 
D adjoined the hos- 
pital ; it was a spacious, 
handsome mansion, built at 
the beginning of the last 
century. The hospital was 
a small two-storied house 
with a little garden. Three days after his arrival the bishop visited it, and when 
his first visit was over, asked the director to come to his house. The next day the 
poor patients were installed in the bishop's palace, and the bishop was in the hospital. 
The two females occupied the upper floor, and the bishop lodged below. The 
first room, which opened on the street, served him as a dining-room, the second as 
bed-room, the third as oratory. You could not get out of the oratory without pass- 
ing through the bed-room, or out of the bed-room without passing through the sit- 
ting-room. At the end of the oratory was a closed alcove with a bed, for anyone 
who stayed the night. 

This house, managed by two females, was exquisitely clean from top to bot- 
tom : this was the only luxury the bishop allowed himself, for, as he said, "It 
takes nothing from the poor." We must allow, however, that of the old property 
there still remained six silver spoons and forks and a soup ladle, which Madame 
Magloire daily saw with delight shining splendidly on the coarse table-cloth. And 
as we are here depicting the Bishop of D as he was, we must add that he had 
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THE BISHOP S PALACE 



hasped either night or day. 
Welcome. 



said, more than once, " I do not think 
I could give up eating with silver." 
To this plate must be added two heavy- 
candlesticks of massive silver, which 
the bishop inherited from a great-aunt. 
When he had anyone to dinner Ma- 
dame Magloire lit the candles and 
placed the two candlesticks on the 
table. There was in the bishop's bed- 
room, at the head of his bed, a small 
cupboard in the wall, in which Ma- 
dame Magloire each night placed the 
plate and the large ladle; I am bound to 
add that the key was never taken out. 
The house had not a single door 
that lock-ed. The door of the dining- 
room, which, as we said, opened right 
on the cathedral square, had formerly 
been adorned with bolts and locks like 
a prison gate. The bishop had all this 
iron removed, and the door was only 
No wonder the villagers called him Monseigneur 

Chapter II 



THE YELLOW PASSPORT 

At the beginning of October, 181 5, and about an hour before sunset, a man 

travelling on foot entered the little town of D . The few inhabitants who 

were at the moment at their windows 
or doors, regarded this traveller with 
a species of anxiety. It would be 
difficult to meet a wayfarer of more 
wretched appearance ; he was a man 
of middle height, muscular and robust, 
and in the full vigor of life. His shirt 
of yellow calico, fastened at the neck 
by a small silver anchor, allowed his" 
hairy chest to be seen ; he had on a 
neck-cloth twisted like a rope, trousers 
of blue ticking, an old gray ragged 
blouse, patched with green cloth ; on 
his back a large, new, well-filled knap- 
sack, and a large knotty stick in his 
hand. His stockingless feet were 
thrust into iron-shod shoes, his hair 
was cut close, and his beard large. 
Perspiration, heat, travelling on foot, 
•and the dust, added something sordid 
to his wretched appearance. monseigneur myriel's house 
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There was at that time at D a capital inn, with the sign of the Cross 

of Colbas. The man proceeded to this inn, the best in the town, and entered the 
kitchen, the door of which opened on the street. All the ovens were heated and 
a large fire blazed cheerily in the chimney. The host, who was at the same time 
head-cook, went from the hearth to the stew-pans, very busy in attending to a 
dinner intended for the carriers, who could be heard singing and talking noisily 
in an adjoining room. The landlord, on hearing the door open and a stranger 

enter, said, without raising 




his eyes 
pans, 



from the stew- 



" What do you want, 
sir ?" 

" Supper and a bed," 
the man replied. 

" Nothing easier," said 
mine host. At this mo- 
ment he looked up, took in 
the stranger's appearance 
at a glance, and added, 
" For payment." 

The man drew a leath- 
ern purse from his pocket, 
and replied, " I have mon- 

ey." 

" In that case I am at 
your service," said the 
host. 

The man returned the 
purse to his pocket, took 
off his knapsack, placed it 
on the ground near the 
door, kept his stick in his 
hand, and sat down on a 
low stool near the fire. 
While going backward and 
forward the landlord stilL 
inspected his guest. 

" Will supper be ready 
soon ? " the man asked. 
" Directly." 

While the new-comer had his back turned to warm himself, the worthy landlord 
wrote a line or two, and handed the paper to a lad who seemed to serve both as 
turnspit and page. The landlord whispered a word in the boy's ear, and he ran 
off in the direction of the mayor's house. The traveller had seen nothing of all this, 
and he asked again whether supper would be ready soon. The boy came back with 
the paper in his hand, and the landlord eagerly unfolded it, like a man who is ex- 
pecting an answer. He read it carefully, then shook his head, and remained 
thoughtful for a moment. At last he walked up to the traveller, who seemed 
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plunged in anything but a pleasant reverie. " I cannot make room for you, sir," 
he said. 

The man half turned on his stool. 

" What do you mean ? Are you afraid I shall bilk you ? do you want me to pay 
r . you in advance ? I have money, I tell you." 

" But I have not a spare bed-room." 
The man continued quietly : " Put me in the sta- 
bles ; a corner in the loft and a truss of straw : we 
will see to that after supper." 

" I cannot give you any supper." 
This declaration seemed to the stranger 
serious. He rose. 

" Nonsense, I am dying of hunger. I have 
been on my legs since sunrise, and have 
walked twelve leagues, I can pay, and de 
mand food." 

"I have none," said the landlord. 
The man sat down again, and said, with- 
out raising his voice : 

" I am at an inn, I am hungry, and so shall 
remain." 

The landlord then stooped down and 
whispered with an accent which made him 
start, "Be off with you." 

The stranger at this moment was thrust- 
ing some logs into the fire with the ferule 
of his stick, but he turned quickly ; as he was 
opening his mouth to reply, the landlord con- 
tinued, in the same low voice : " Come, enough 
of this. Do you wish me to tell you your name ? It is Jean Valjean. Now do 
you wish me to tell you who you are ? I suspected something and sent to the 
police office. I am accustomed to be polite with everybody, so pray be off, 

The man stooped, picked 
up his knapsack, and went off. 
He walked along the main 
street hap - hazard, keeping 
close to the houses like a sad - 
and humiliated man. He did 
not look back once. 

On this evening, the Bishop 

of D , after his walk in the 

town, had remained in his bed- 
room until eight o'clock, en- 
gaged on a heavy work on the 
"duties," when Madame Mag- 
loire came in as usual to fetch 
the plate from the wall-cup- 
board near the bed. A moment 









THE MARQUIS 

The Marquis de Champtercier, an old, rich, avari- 
cious man, who contrived to be at once ultra-Royalist 
and ultra-Voltarian. The Bishop said : tl Monsieur 
le Marquis, you must give me something for charity." 
The Marquis answered dryly : '- I have my own poor, 
Monseigneur." " Give them to me," said the Bishop. 
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after the bishop, feeling that supper was ready, and that his sister might be waiting, 
closed his book, rose from the table, and walked into the dining-room. It was 
an oblong apartment, as we have said, with a door opening on the streets and a 
window looking on the garden. 

At the moment when the bishop entered, Madame Magloire was talking with 
vivacity ; she was conversing with Mademoiselle Baptistine on a subject familiar 
to her, and to which the bishop was accustomed — it was the matter of the front- 
door latch. It appears that while going to purchase something for supper, Madame 
Magloire had heard things spoken of in certain quarters ; people were talking 

of an ill - looking prowler ; 
that a suspicious vagabond 
had arrived, who must be 
somewhere in the town, and 
that it would possibly be an 
unpleasant thing for anyone 
late to meet him. The police 
were very badly managed be- 
cause the prefect and the 
mayor were not friendly, and 
tried to injure each other by 
allowing things to happen. 
Hence wise people would be 
careful to close their houses 
and lock their doors. At this 
moment there was a loud rap 
at the front entrance. 

" Come in," said the bishop. 
The door was thrown open 
wide, as if someone were 
pushing it energetically and 
resolutely. A man entered 
whom we already know ; it 
was the traveller whom we 
saw just now wandering about 
in search of a shelter. He 
had his knapsack on his 
shoulder, his stick in his 
hand, and a rough, bold, 
wearied, and violent expres- 
sion in his eyes. Madame Magloire had not even the strength to utter a cry, but 
shivered and stood with widely-open mouth. Mademoiselle Baptistine turned, 
perceived the man who entered, and half started up in terror ; then, gradually 
turning her head to the chimney, she began looking at her brother, and her face 
became again calm and serene. The bishop fixed a quiet eye on the man, who 
leant both hands on his stick, looked in turn at the two aged females and the 
old man, and, not waiting for the bishop to speak, said, in a loud voice : 

" My name is Jean Valjean. I am a galley-slave, and have spent nineteen years 
in the bagne. I was liberated four days ago, and started for Pontarlier, which is 
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' YOU WOULD BETTER MAKE TRACKS ! " 



my destination. I have been walking for four days since I left Toulon, and to-day 
I have marched twelve leagues. This evening on coming into the town I went to 
the inn, but was sent away in consequence of my yellow passport, which I had 
shown at the police office. I went to another inn, and the landlord said to me, Be 
off. It was the same everywhere, and no one would have any dealings with me. 

I went to the prison, but the jailor 
would not take me in. I was lying 
down on a stone in the square, when a 
good woman pointed to your house, 
and said, Go and knock there. What 
sort of a house is this? do you keep 
an inn ? I have money, 100 francs 15 
sous, which I earned at the bagne by 
my nineteen years' toil. I will pay, 
for what do I care for that, as I have 
money ! I am very tired and fright- 
fully hungry; will you let me stay 
here ? " 

" Madame Magloire," said the bishop, "you will lay another knife and fork." 
The man advanced three paces, and approached the lamp which was on the 
table. "Wait a minute," he continued, as if he had not comprehended, " that will 
not do. Did you not hear me say that I was a galley-slave, a convict, and have 
just come from the bagne ? " He took from his pocket a large yellow paper, which 
he unfolded. "Here is my passport, yellow as you see, which turns me out wher- 
ever I go. It is a ticket-of-leave. Will you read it ? I can read it, for I learned 
to do so at the bagne, where there is a school for those who like to attend it. This 
is what is written in my pass- 
port : ' Jean Valjean, a liberat- 
ed convict, native of' — but 
that does not concern you — 
' has remained nineteen years 
at the galleys. Five years for 
robbery with house-breaking, 
fourteen years for having tried 
to escape four times. The man 
is very dangerous.' All the 
world has turned me out, and 
are you willing to receive me ? 
will you give me some food and 
a bed ? have you a stable ? " 

" Madame Magloire," said 
the bishop, " you will put clean 
sheets on the bed in the al- 
cove." 

Madame Magloire left the 
room to execute the order, and 
the bishop turned to the man. 
" Sit down and warm your- 
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THE BISHOP S BEDROOM 



self, sir. We shall sup directly, and 
your bed will be got ready while we 
are supping." 

The man understood this at once. 
The expression of his face, which had 
hitherto been gloomy and harsh, was 
marked with stupefaction, joy, doubt, 
and became extraordinary. He began 
stammering like a lunatic. 

" Is it true ? What ! You will let 
me stay, you will not turn me out, a 
convict ? You call me Sir, you do not 
' thou ' me. You really mean that I 
am to stay ? You are worthy people ; 
besides, I have money and will pay 
handsomely. By the way, what is 
your name, Mr. Landlord ? I will pay 
anything you please, for you are a 
worthy man. You keep an inn, do 
you not ? " 

" I am," said the bishop, "a priest, 
living in this house." 

" A priest ! " the man continued. 
" Oh ! what a worthy priest ! I suppose you will not ask me for money. The cure, 
I suppose, the cure of that big church ? Oh, yes, what an ass I am, I did not notice 
your cassock." 

While speaking, he deposited his knapsack and stick in a corner, returned his 
passport to his pocket, and sat down. 

The bishop looked at him and said, " You have suffered greatly ? " 
" Oh ! the red jacket, the cannon-ball on your foot, a plank to sleep on, heat, 
cold, labor, the set of men, the blows, the double chain for a nothing, a dungeon 
for a word, even when you are ill in bed, and the chain-gang. Dogs are happier. 
Nineteen years ! and now I am forty-six ; and at present, the yellow passport ! " 

" Yes," said the bishop, " you 
have come from a place of sor- 
row. Listen to me ; there will 
be more joy in heaven over the 
tearful face of a repentant sinner 
than over the white robes of one 
hundred just men. If you leave 
v that mournful place with thoughts 
q^-S'v of hatred and anger against your 
^SPfe^y)^ fellow-men, you are worthy of 



pity ; if you leave it with thoughts 
of kindliness, gentleness, and 
peace, you are worth more than 
any of us." 
planting his it.oweks The bishop's face suddenly 
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THE DOOR ON THE LATCH 



assumed the expression of gayety pe- 
culiar to hospitable natures. " To ta- 
ble," he said eagerly, as he was wont 
to do when any stranger supped with 
him ; and he bade the man sit down 
opposite to him, while Mile. Baptist- 
ine, perfectly peaceful and natural, 
took her seat on his right. The bishop 
said grace, and then served the soup 
himself, according to his wont. The 
man began eating greedily. All at 
once the bishop said, 

" It strikes me that there is some- 
thing wanting on the table." 

Madame Magloire, truth to tell, had 
only laid the absolutely necessary sil- 
ver. Now, it was the custom in this house, when the bishop had anyone to supper, 
to arrange the whole stock of plate on the table, as an innocent display. This grace- 
ful semblance of luxury 
was a species of childish- 
ness full of charm in this 
gentle and strict house, 
which elevated poverty to 
dignity. Madame Mag- 
loire took the hint, went 
out without a word, and a 
moment after the remain- 
ing spoons and forks glit- 
tered on the cloth, sym- 
metrically arranged be- 
fore each of the guests. 

After bidding his sis- 
ter good-night, Monseign- 
eur Welcome took up one 
of the silver candlesticks, 
handed the other to his 
guest, and said, 

" I will lead you to 
your room, sir/' 

The man followed him. 
The reader will remem- 
ber, from our description, 
that the rooms were so 
arranged that in order to 
reach the oratory where 
the alcove was it was nec- 
essary tO pass through the the monseigneur's garden 
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bishop's bed-room. At the moment 
when he went through this room Ma- 
dame Magloire was putting away the 
plate in the cupboard over the bed- 
head ; it was the last job she did every 
night before retiring. The bishop led 
his guest to the alcove, where a clean 
couch was prepared for him, and placed 
the candlestick on a small table. 

" I trust you will pass a good 
night," said the bishop. "To-morrow 
morning, before starting, you will drink 
a crlass of milk fresh from our cows." 
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" ARE YOU THE MAN ? ' 



The brother, twenty-five years 
old, took the place of the 
father and in his turn sup- 
ported the sister who had 
reared him. This was clone 
simply as a duty, and even 
rather roughly, by Jean Val- 
jean. He was never known 
to have had a sweetheart, for 
he had no time for love- 
making. 

One winter was hard, and 
Jean had no work to do, and 
the family had no bread. No 
bread — literally none — and 



Toward the middle of the night 
Jean Valjean awoke. 

He belonged to a poor peasant fam- 
ily of la Brie. In his childhood he had 
not been taught to read, and when he 
was a man's age he was a wood-lopper 
at Faverolles. He possessed the pen- 
sive but not melancholy character 
which is peculiar to affectionate nat- 
ures ; but altogether he was a dull, in- 
significant fellow, at least apparently. 
He had lost father and mother while 
still very young. All that was left Jean 
Valjean was a sister older than him- 
self, a widow with seven children. 
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This took place in 1795 
day, charged " with burg- 
lary committed with vio- 
lence at night, in an in- 
habited house." He had 
a gun, was a splendid shot 
and a bit of a poacher, 
and this injured him. He 
was found guilty and sen- 
tenced to five years at the 
galleys. 

Jean Valjean was, as 
we have said, an ignorant 
man, but he was not weak- 
minded. Under the stick 
and the chain, in the dun- 
geon, when at work be- 
neath the torrid sun of the 
bagne, or when lying on 
the convict's plank, he re- 
flected. He constituted 
himself a court, and began 
by trying himself. He 
recognized that he was 
not an innocent man un- 
justly punished ; he con- 
fessed to himself that he 
had committed an extreme 
and blamable action ; that 
he should have been pa- 
tient ; that it would have 
been better for the poor 
little children ; that it was 
an act of madness for him, | 
a wretched weak man, 



seven children ! One Sunday evening 
Maubert Isabeau, the baker in the 
Church Square at Faverolles, was just 
going to bed when he heard a violent 
blow dealt at the grating in front of 
his shop. He arrived in time to see 
an arm passed through a hole made by 
a fist through the grating and window- 
pane ; the arm seized a loaf and car- 
ried it off. Isabeau ran out hastily ; 
the thief ran away at his hardest, but 
the baker caught him up and stopped 
him. . It was Jean Valjean. 
Jean Valjean was brought before the courts of the 
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violently to collar society and to imagine that a man can escape from wretchedness 
by theft ; that in any case the door by which a man enters infamy is a bad one by 
which to escape from wretchedness ; and, in short, that he had been in the wrong. 
Nevertheless, he passed sentence on society and condemned it to his hatred. He 
made it responsible for the fate he underwent, and said to himself that he would not 
hesitate to call it to account some day. He declared that there was no equilibrium 
between the damage he had caused and the damage caused him ; and he came to the 
conclusion that his punishment was not an injustice, but most assuredly an iniquity. 
There was at Brest a school for the chain-gang, kept by Ignorantine Brethren, 
who imparted elementary instruction to those wretches who were willing to learn. 
He was one of the number, and went to school at the age of forty, where he learnt 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. 

We must not omit mentioning that he possessed a physical strength with which 
no one in the bagne could compete. In turning a capstan, Jean Valjean was equal 
to four men ; he frequently raised and held on his back enormous weights, once 
holding up a loosened part of a wall, which it seemed no human being could sus- 
tain, until braces could be brought. By this action lives were saved, and his com- 
rades surnamed him Jean 
the Jack. 

His suppleness even 
exceeded his vigor. Some 
convicts, who perpetually 
dream of escaping, event- 
ually make a real science 
of combined skill and 
strength ; it is the science 
of the muscles. A full 
course of mysterious stat- 
ics is daily practised by 
the prisoners, those eter- 
nal enviers of flies and 
birds. Swarming up a 
perpendicular, and find- 
ing a resting-place where 
a projection is scarcely 
visible, was child's play 
for Jean Valjean. Given 
a corner of a wall, with 
the tension of his back 
and hams, with his elbows 
and heels clinging to the 
rough stone, he would 
hoist himself as if by mag- 
ic to a third story, and at 
times would ascend to the 
very roof of the bagne. 

As two o'clock pealed 
from the Cathedral belL 
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Jean Valjean awoke. He opened his 
eyes and looked into the surrounding 
darkness. Many thoughts occurred to 
him, but there was one which constant- 
ly reverted and expelled all the rest. 
This thought we will at once describe. 
He had noticed the six silver forks and 
spoons and the great ladle which Ma- 
dame Magloire put on the table. This 
plate overwhelmed him — it was there 
— a few yards from him. The plate was 
heavy and old, the big soup-ladle was 
worth at least two hundred francs, or 
double what he had earned in nineteen 
years. 

His mind oscillated for a good hour 
in these fluctuations, with which a strug- 
gle was most assuredly blended. When 
three o'clock struck he opened his eyes, 
suddenly sat up, stretched out his arms, 
and felt for his knapsack which he had thrown into 
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" I BUY YOUR SOUL 

corner of the alcove, then let 
his legs hang and felt him- 
self seated on the bedside, 
almost without knowing 
how. It seemed as if this 
stroke said to him, To work ! 
He rose (he had lain down 
fully dressed), hesitated for 
a moment and listened ; all 
was silent in the house, and 
he went on tiptoe to the 
window, through which he 
peered. The night was not 
very dark ; there was a full 
moon, across which heavy 
clouds were chased by the 
wind. After taking this 
glance he walked boldly to 
the alcove, opened his knap- 
sack, put his shoes in one 
of the pouches, placed the 
knapsack on his shoulders, 
put on his cap, the peak of 
which he pulled over his 
eyes, groped for his stick, 
which he took in his right 
hand, and holding his breath 
and deadening his foot- 
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steps, he walked toward the door of the adjoining room, the bishop's, as we know. 
•On reaching this door he found it ajar. 

Jean Valjean listened, but there was not a sound ; he pushed the door with the 
tip of his finger lightly, and the opening was soon large enough for him to pass 
carefully through. He could hear from the end of the room the calm and regular 
breathing of the sleeping bishop. Suddenly he stopped, for he was close to the bed. 
It seemed as if he were hesitating between two abysses, the one that saves and the 
one that destroys ; he was ready to dash out the bishop's brains or kiss his hand. 
At the expiration of a few minutes his left arm slowly rose to his cap, which he 
took off ; then his arm fell again with the same slowness, and Jean Valjean recom- 
menced his contempla- 
tion, with his cap in his 
left hand, and his hair 
standing erect on his sav- 
age head. The bishop 
continued to sleep peace- 
fully beneath this terrific 
glance. All at once Jean 
Valjean put on his cap 
again, then walked rapid- 
ly past the bed without 
looking at the bishop, and 
•went straight to the cup- 
board. The first thing 
he saw was the plate- 
basket, which he seized. 
He hurried across the 
room, not caring for the 
noise he made, re-entered 
the oratory, opened the 
window, seized his stick, 
put the silver in his pock- 
et, leaped into the garden, 
bounded over the wall like 
a tiger, and fled. 
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Chapter IV 



THE BISHOP PLACES AN OBLIGATION 

The next morning, at sunrise, Monseigneur Welcome was walking about the 
garden, when Madame Magloire came running toward him in a state of great alarm. 

" Monseigneur, Monseigneur, the man has gone ! The plate is stolen ! " 

The bishop remained silent a moment, then raised earnest eyes and said gently, 
" By the way, Madame, was that plate ours ? I had wrongfully held back this silver, 
which belonged to the poor." 

A few minutes later he was breakfasting at the same table at which Jean Valjean 
sat on the previous evening. 

" What an idea ! " Madame Magloire said, as she went backward and forward, 
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" to receive a man like that, and lodge him by one's side. And what a blessing 
that he only stole ! " 

As the brother and sister were leaving the table there was a knock. " Come 

in," said the bishop. 

The door opened, and 
a strange and violent group 
appeared on the threshold. 
Three men were holding a 
fourth by the collar. The 
three men were gendarmes, 
the fourth was Jean Val- 
jean. A corporal, who 
commanded the party, 
came in and walked up to 
the bishop with a military 
salute. In the meanwhile 
M on seigneur Welcome 
had advanced as rapidly 
as his great age permit- 
ted. 

"Ah! there you are," 
he said, looking at Jean 
Valjean. " I am glad to 
see you. Why, I gave you 
the candlesticks too, which 
are also silver, and will 
fetch you 200 francs. Why 
did you not take them 
with the rest of the plate ? " 
Jean Valjean opened 
his eyes, and looked at the 
bishop with an expression 
which no human language 
could render. 

" Monseigne ur," the 
corporal said, "what this man told us was true, then? We met him, and as he 

looked as if he were running away, we arrested him. He had this plate " 

"And he told you," the bishop interrupted, with a smile, "that it was given to 
him by an old priest at whose house he passed the night? I see it all. And you 
brought him back here ? That is a mistake." 

The gendarmes loosed their hold of Jean Valjean, who tottered back. 
" Is it true that I am at liberty ? " he said, in an almost inarticulate voice. 
" Yes, you are let go ; don't you understand ? " said a gendarme. 
" My friend," the bishop continued, " before you go take your candlesticks." 
He went to the mantel-piece, fetched the two candlesticks, and handed them 
to Jean Valjean. The two females watched him do so without a word, without a 
sign, without a look that could disturb the bishop. Jean Valjean was trembling in 
all his limbs, but he took the candlesticks mechanically. 
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" Now," said the 
bishop, " go in peace." 
Then turning to the 
gendarmes, he said, 
" Gentlemen, you can 
retire." 

They did so. Jean 
Valjean looked as if 
he were on the point 
of fainting ; the bishop 
walked up to him, and 
said; in a low voice : 

" Never forget that 
you have promised me 
to employ this money 
in becoming an honest 
man. Jean Valjean, 
my brother, you no 
longer belong to evil, 
but to good. I have 
bought your soul of 
you. I withdraw it 
from perdition, and 
give it to God." 



Jean Valjean left 
the town, hurrying 
across the fields, as if running away. A tremendous mental struggle went on with- 
in his soul all day ; and at sunset, under the stress of indescribable sensations, he 
yielded to an accidental temptation and robbed a strolling lad — a Savoyard hurdy- 
gurdy player, " Little Gervais," of a two-franc piece, and drove him savagely away. 
Then the enormity of this act, and the keen perception that the brute within him 
had again overcome his rising better self, hurled him into the anguish of almost 
suicidal despair. He threw himself down upon the ground in a fever of remorse 
and self-rage, his heart melted and he began to weep — it was the first time for 
nineteen years. 

How many hours did he weep thus ? 
did he go ? No one ever knew. It 
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What did he do afterward ? Whither 



was stated, however, that on this very 
night the mail-carrier from Grenoble, 

who arrived at D at about 3 a.m., 

while passing through the street where 
the bishop's palace stood, saw a man 
kneeling on the pavement, in the atti- 
tude of prayer, in front of Monseign- 
eur Welcome's door. 




(To be continued) 
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